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THE LITERARY CHARACTER OF ST. PAUL'S 

LETTERS. II. 
By Rev. Professor E. P. Gould 

P. E. Divinity School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
[Continued from the August number.] 

But we shall miss the real quality of St. Paul, if we think 
of him as a mere thinker, a logical machine warranted to be 
always in order, and to work with surprising exactness, 
which, I am afraid, is the current view of him encouraged 
by the use that has been made of his writings. Equally 
apparent and prominent in his letters is the genuine relig- 
iousness of the writer. Of course, any man writing about 
religious topics is going to display a certain amount and kind 
of religiousness in his writings. But we have to distinguish 
between the real article and the counterfeit, and now and 
then we come upon a man who is what we call a religious 
genius, one who is so en rapport with spiritual and divine 
realities that he makes us feel their truth and greatness, not 
so much by any process of reasoning as by a subtle sense of 
these things which its possessor is able to impart to others 
by the mere contact of spirit with spirit. This is the basis of 
what we call inspiration, and this faculty St. Paul possessed 
in a marked degree. One of the marks of this genuineness 
is the presence of the ethical tone, the right emphasis given 
to conduct in the religious life. And Paul's whole treatment 
of this is that of a man possessed with this genius for religion. 
The single fact that he broke with the Jewish law, seeing 
what no other of the apostles saw, its entire inadequacy to 
contain the spirit of the new religion, and its real disagree- 
ment with it, is a sufficient sign of that inspiration which 
makes the new ways for humanity to walk in. Put by the 
side of this his enunciation of faith as the principle of the new 
life. In order to get the significance of this, notice that he 
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does not mean by faith the acceptance of this or that religious 
truth as the means of gaining favor with God, but such a be- 
lief of any great fact about God as shall inspire in the man a 
new life, and so create a new spring of life within him. He 
insists moreover that no outward observances, but only these 
gracious affections, these high beliefs, this inspired living can 
commend us to God. 

But it is when he leaves this region of principles, exalted 
though they are, and comes to the personelle of the new re- 
ligion, and shows us the Christ as the source of this quickened 
life, that he rises to the height of his subject. Faith in itself 
is good, even the crude faith of Abraham, but it is the faith 
of Jesus the crucified which can bring about the wonders that 
St. Paul is never tired of contemplating. In him he sees a 
new beginning of the race, the dawn of a new era, in which 
righteousness shall replace sin ; through him the man dies to 
sin and rises to a new life ; he is freed from sin, and made 
the bondservant of righteousness ; in him man becomes con- 
formed to the Spirit of God, and his purposes become those 
of the Spirit ; and yet at the same time, the man under this 
influence does not become a mere passive recipient of grace, 
but is quickened into a strenuous and eager pursuit of the 
things that are high and excellent, and a vigorous conflict 
with the forces of evil. 

Another sign of this true religious feeling is the frequency 
with which the apostle mounts from practical themes to lofty 
considerations, and on the other hand descends from lofty 
themes to practical applications. That is, the spiritual insight 
which enables him to see that religion means the bringing 
together of earth and heaven, so that the man who dwells in 
the region of lofty contemplation and is at home with heaven- 
ly things is not thereby divorced from practical life, but really 
gets the only genuine good out of these when they leaven his 
life with good. A general proof of this is to be found in the 
discourses on conduct with which he closes the most profound 
of his epistles. See Rom. 12-16. Gal. 5 : 13-6: 18. 

In the passage in Romans what a singular elevation is 
given to the whole discourse by this mingling of the religious 
and the practical elements ! He gathers together the whole 
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impression of the preceding argument in the single phrase, 
" the mercies of God," and makes that the basis of an appeal 
to them to make to God the offering of themselves, a holy, 
living, acceptable, and spiritual sacrifice. And then see how, 
starting from this high ground, he presents duty in a large 
and lofty way. ' ' Be not conformed to this age, but be trans- 
formed by the renewing of your mind;" "not to think of 
himself beyond what he ought to think, but to think so as to 
be rightminded ; " "for we the many are one body in Christ, 
and members one of another;" "let love be undissembled ; 
abhorring evil, cleaving to good ; in brotherly love affection- 
ate to each other ; in honor preferring each other ; in diligence 
not slothful ; in spirit fervent ; serving the Lord ; in hope 
rejoicing, in affliction enduring, in prayer persevering ; com- 
municating to the needs of the saints, intent upon hospitality ; 
bless them that persecute you, bless and curse not ; rejoice 
with them that rejoice, weep with them that weep ; be of the 
same mind towards each other, not setting your mind upon 
high things, but submitting to lowly things ; be not wise in 
your own conceits ; rendering to no one evil for evil ; taking 
thought for things that are good before all men ; if possible, 
as far as you are concerned, being at peace with all men ; not 
avenging yourselves, brethren, but give place to the wrath of 
God; for it is written, 'vengeance is mine;' I will recom- 
pense, saith the Lord. But if thy enemy hungers, feed him; 
if he thirsts, give him drink ; for in doing this, thou shalt 
heap coals of fire upon his head. Be not conquered by evil, 
conquer evil in your good." 

A striking instance of this power to rise from practical 
themes to lofty considerations, and so to lift the whole sub- 
ject to a higher plane is found in the familiar eulogy of love 
in the 13th chapter of 1 Corinthians. The beauty of the 
passage in itself is great, but it needs to be seen in its con- 
nections, in order to appreciate the power of the apostle to see 
a practical subject in its higher relations. He has been talk- 
ing of the contentions in the Corinthian church about the 
relative value of the different gifts of the Spirit, such as 
prophesying, speaking with tongues, and the like, and the 
claim to distinction conferred by these gifts. He has just 
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said, " desire eagerly the best gifts," and then he proceeds 
with the statement, that he has a better way to show them. 
And this better way is the way of love, the superiority of 
which he unfolds in this incomparable chapter. Another ex- 
ample is the 3d chapter of 2 Corinthians, where he answers 
the charge that he brings no letters of commendation, such as 
the Judaizing teachers opposed to him in the church had, by 
the statement, "ye are our letters," and then in a beautiful 
passage developes the contrast between the glory of the new 
dispensation and the fading glory of the old, in the new life 
of the Spirit displayed in them, contrasted with the spiritual 
death which alone resulted from the Mosaic law. And in 
Philippians 2 : 2-1 1, in enforcing his exhortation to humility 
and unselfishness by the example of Jesus, he rises to the 
very height of his teaching about the pre-existent glory of 
the Lord. 

Still another mark of this religious genius of the apostle is 
the height to which he rises in his conception of the relation 
of the believer to God (Christ or the Spirit). Such expres- 
sions as "in Christ," "died with Christ," "live with Christ," 
"in the Spirit," " the Spirit of God dwells in you," "Christ 
lives in me," "to me to live is Christ," and the like, are the 
commonplaces of religious speech now, and like many such, 
have become possibly emptied of much of their meaning. 
But in the speech of the apostle, marking, as they did, his 
individual thought of the relation between himself and God 
in Christ through the Spirit, they show how he, out of his 
personal experience, had come to grasp that idea of the im- 
manence of God which is the supreme test of the spirituality 
and truth of our conception of God. He felt that it was not 
any outward relation established between himself and God in 
Christ, but an inward relation, the meaning of which was 
nothing else than the life of God in him. 

This combination of intellectuality and the religious faculty 
would lead us to expect eloquence as the natural result, and 
such expectation would not be disappointed. There are 
flashes of it all through his letters, and sometimes there are 
passages of sustained eloquence which belong to the classics 
of such speech. For examples of the shorter passages in 
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which the apostle rises above the ordinary level of his style 
into that fitness and greatness of speech which we call elo- 
quence, see Rom. 1:14-17; 5 : 1— 1 1 ; 13: 11-14; 14:6-12; 
1 Cor. 3: 21-23; 2 Cor. 3: 17-18; 4: 16-18; 6: 3-10; n :- 
22-30; Gal. 2: 19-21; 6:14-18, which is a very noble 
specimen of the apostle's best style ; Phil. 1 : 2 1-26 ; 2:1-11; 
and finally, the surpassingly beautiful close of this epistle con- 
tained in the 4th chapter. The whole passage is worthy to 
be committed to memory, and some of its expressions have 
passed into the current speech of Christianity. ' ' Stand fast 
in the Lord;" " Be of the same mind in the Lord;" "Whose 
names are in the book of life;" "Let your gentleness be 
known to all men;" " Be anxious for nothing, but in every- 
thing by prayer and supplication, with thanksgiving, let your 
requests be made known to God ; and the peace of God which 
surpasseth every understanding, shall guard your hearts and 
your thoughts in Christ Jesus;" "Whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are noble, whatsoever things are 
right, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are gracious, if there is any virtue, 
and if there is any praise, take account of these things." " I 
learned, in whatsoever state I am, therein to be content. I 
know how to be abased, and I know how to abound; in 
everything and in all I have learned the secret both to be full 
and to be hungry, both to abound and to be in want ; I can 
do all things in him who strengthens me." 

But, as we have said, St. Paul was capable also of a sus- 
tained eloquence. The examples of this are too familiar to 
need mention. The 8th chapter of Romans, the 1 3th and 
15th of 1 Corinthians are noble examples of his power to 
transport his readers into regions of high thought and lofty 
imagination. 

We come back finally to the quality in these letters which 
we mentioned at the outset, the strong personal element 
which marks them, in spite of the lofty themes discussed in 
them. St. Paul is writing to churches most of which he had 
founded, and in which he took the deepest interest. And the 
admirable thing about his letters is that his interest in per- 
sons and in churches is never obscured or overlaid by his 
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interest in subjects, no matter how profound. He is like his 
master in this, that his heart is moved as quickly by contact 
with men to deep and tender feelings, as his mind is quick- 
ened by large themes to large and true thought. 

The two parts of 2 Corinthians are an illustration of the 
way in which the apostle's style responded to strong personal 
feeling. He had been very anxious about the state of things 
in this church. As appears from the first epistle, there had 
been great irregularities both of conduct and opinion among 
them. And now the matter had been complicated by the de- 
lay of the church to follow some of his instructions under the 
influence of his old enemies, the Judaizers. Timothy had 
failed in his mission to them, not being mature enough to 
stem the tide that had set in against the apostle. And Titus 
had been sent to represent the apostle in a final attempt to 
win the church back to its old allegiance. His mission had 
succeeded with the majority of the church, but a part had 
held out, and were inclined to say disparaging things about 
the apostle and what they considered his weakness and want 
of courage. 

The first part of the epistle therefore, addressed to the loyal 
majority, is full of the anxiety, the relief, the love which 
identifies him with his churches, the dignity with which he 
sustains his authority, the perception of important principles 
involved in the matters at issue between himself and the 
church, and an air of genuineness, an absence of exaggera- 
tion, which makes the whole a powerful appeal to right feeling. 
He had been meaning to come to them himself, but was de- 
tained by his regard for them, which led him to refrain from 
coming as long as their state of feeling toward him would 
have made it necessary for him to come with reproaches on 
his lips. As he says, with solemn asseveration, his object in 
not coming was to spare them. But he had written to them 
a letter strongly expressive of his grief, not that he might 
grieve them, but that they might know his great love and 
longing for them. Moreover, the wrong done by the recu- 
sant member, whose sin and failure to repent had caused all 
the trouble was not his grievance, but theirs, and that had 
been the reason of the apostle's severity. And now, that the 
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church had, by the action of the larger part of its members, 
visited the offender with the consequences of his evil, the 
apostle enjoins them to treat him henceforth with mercy, as- 
sured that he would forgive what they do, and that what he 
has already forgiven is for their sakes. In place of coming 
himself, he had sent Titus, and in his anxiety to hear from 
them, he had left a work which promised greatly in Troas, 
and had come into Macedonia to meet him. And he gives 
thanks to God that the result was another triumph of God's 
grace in him. 

Then the apostle comes to the conflict of authority between 
himself and the Judaizing teachers, and over against the com- 
mendatory letters which they had shown to the church, by a 
fine stroke of genius, he places the statement, that the Cor- 
inthian Christians are his epistle, and advances from this to a 
comparison of the new dispensation represented by himself, 
and the old law represented by them, set forth in the noble 
passage beginning with chapter 3:3. At the same time, he 
admits that this treasure is committed to earthen vessels, that 
he bears about in his body the possibility of violent death 
such as his Lord had suffered, but also the life of the Lord 
Jesus. But then, this exposure to death in him meant life to 
them, for whose sake he suffered all things, and it was offset 
by the certainty of a glorious life in the heavens. We will 
not follow this noble address any further. It closes with a 
direct appeal to the church to receive the apostle, and his 
felicitation of himself and them that the mission of Titus had 
produced so gracious results in them. 

The second part of the letter is very different, being ad- 
dressed to the contumacious members of the church, and is 
the sharpest and severest of all the apostle's writings. Chap. 
10-13. They brought against him the charge that he is bold 
in his letters, but weakens and humbles himself, when he is 
present with them, and that such craft is an exhibition on his 
part of just that walking according to the flesh which he pro- 
fesses to warn them against. In reply he alleges the well- 
known spirituality of the weapons employed by him in his 
warfare against the reasonings of men hostile to God. More- 
over, so far as he has shown any such weakness as they 
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allege, any softening of his severity towards them, they must 
remember that his authority is given him to build up, and 
not to destroy. He does not propose to apply to himself the 
standards of measurement adopted by his opponents, who 
measure themselves by their own standards, but God has 
given him a standard by which his ministry may be judged, 
in the ground covered by him as an apostle. Not skipping 
anything, and not, as these men have done, occupying 
another man's field, he has come as far as them in his preach- 
ing of the Gospel, and hopes to be still further magnified by 
the same standard in reaching out into the regions beyond 
them. Again, since they have seen weakness in his refusal 
to exercise his authority and to lord it over them, he shows 
that these very signs of weakness are the things of which he 
boasts. To suffer, instead of using his power to inflict suf- 
fering upon others, is to be like his Lord, and is really the 
source of his power. And finally, since they will have it, he 
is about to come to them, and then they will see that he rep- 
resents, not only the Christ who was crucified out of weakness, 
but the Christ who lives out of power. And yet, when that 
time comes, he prays that he may find them such that he will, 
after all, have no opportunity to display this power. This 
brief sketch is not intended to reproduce the peculiar power 
of this epistle, but simply as a guide to the thought in read- 
ing, since the peculiar mingling and conflict of feeling which 
constitutes its charm is such as cannot be reproduced. 

These letters do not mark an extended literary activity. 
But they are enough to show us the mental and spiritual 
quality of the man, whose deeds so far surpass his words, who 
founded the Gentile churches and gave its distinctive char- 
acter to Gentile Christianity, and the person revealed, to us 
in them is evidently a great man, measured by any standard. 
Suffice it to say, in closing, that the Church has not yet ap- 
prehended his greatness, nor fathomed his thought. 



